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SOME UNRECORDED PORTRAITS BY GILBERT STUART 


Part Two 
PorTRAITS PAINTED IN IRELAND 


By WILLIAM SAWITzKY 


New York City 


After leaving London in the Autumn of 1787, Gilbert Stuart main- 
tained a studio in Ireland until the winter 1792-93, first in Dublin and 
later on in the nearby village of Stillorgan. During these five years he seems 
to have produced approximately one hundred portraits of prominent 
Irish people, and so it appears justified Walter G. Strickland in devoting 
to him nine pages in his “Dictionary of Irish Artists’, published in 1916 
in two volumes. The compilation of biographical data and check list 
of paintings is a laborious task, and no man’s work can ever be expected 
to be flawless and final. Strickland’s “Dictionary” is a very helpful ref- 
erence book, and in making the remark that his short biography of 
Stuart contains inaccuracies and the appended list of eighty odd portraits, 

(Copyright, 1933, by Frederic F. Sherman) 
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ascribed to the artist’s English and Irish periods, errors of attribution, 
I am not doing it in the spirit of pedantic criticism, as I am too well ac- 
quainted with the many difficulties and problems of scientific research, 
and also too conscious of errors of judgment on my own part. Each 
student, however, should have the right to question any opinion ex- 
pressed by another worker in the same field, which appears to him in- 
correct. Strickland writes. that Stuart’s Irish portraits “owing probably 
to an unappreciative public and absence of competition, were not 
painted with the same care as those he did in England and America”, 
and with this opinion I want to take issue. It is, by the way, not the only 
remark of its kind, as also Whitley, in his ‘Gilbert Stuart’’, notes that 
“it was thought by some of his (Stuart’s) friends that he deteriorated in 
Ireland”. 

My personal observations lead me to believe that Stuart’s impatient 
temperament was responsible for occasional slips in drawing and neglect 
in the matter of detail, but I notice these tendencies during all the fifty 
years of his career as a portraitist. His work in Ireland contains no more 
than his usual amount of carelessness, nor were his few small defects 
more apparent, and if there was a period of actual deterioration it was 
rather toward the end of his life, although even then he was capable of 
rousing himself to occasional surpassingly excellent performances. His 
imperfections can not be entirely overlooked, but they are more than 
offset by his brilliancy in the interpretation of character and the high 
average of his portraiture. If there is anything in his draftsmanship which 
at times proves really irritating, it is his treatment of the human ear. 
Even admitting that very few human beings are blessed with ears which 
are pleasant to look at, there is little excuse for the monstrosities which 
Stuart bestowed upon Mrs. John Bartlett, Miss Anna Powell Mason, 
William Porter, Mrs. William Robinson, Mrs. Philip Schuyler, Miss 
Lydia Smith, Miss Frances Torrey, Mrs. John Wickham, and others. 
For reasons unknown, the artist seems to have lost his sense of propor- 
tion when it came to painting an ear, and one of his sitters, Miss Frances 
Torrey, is reported to have said that she was unruly while posing for 
her portrait, and that the vexed artist ‘took his revenge” by exaggerat- 
ing the size of her ears. According to this remark, a great many of 
Stuart’s sitters must have had the peculiar trait of unruliness, which 
can hardly be assumed for that dignified generation. Whatever the ex- 
planation, I for one am always glad to see a portrait by Stuart in which 
the ear is either completely or at least partly covered by a wig, a head- 
dress, or the natural hair of the subject, and I deplore the change in 
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fashion after the year 1800, which brought ears out into the open and 
decreed that men should employ tornados for their hairdressers. 

The opinion that Stuart’s work deteriorated during his sojourn in 
Ireland has perhaps been caused by the circumstance that numerous 
portraits, very obviously not from his hand, have nevertheless been 
labeled and even listed as his work. Strickland, for instance, credits the 
collection of the Earl of Sandwich with five three-quarter length por- 
traits of British naval commanders by Stuart: Sir Richard Bickerton, 
Richard Edwards, Sir Edward Hughes, Lord Shuldham, and Admiral 
Staples. Of these, only the portrait of Sir Edward Hughes is by Stuart, 
a very beautiful example of his English period, painted about 17865. 
A portrait of Admiral Staples was never owned by the Earl of Sandwich, 
and the latter has always been of the opinion that the portraits of Bicker- 
ton, Edwards, and Shuldham, were not by Stuart, but by Nathaniel 
Dance, which they unmistakably are. Dance was a good painter, but 
his technique is of a different brand than Stuart’s light, crisp and ‘“‘edgy”’ 
stroke.— The portrait of Captain Hugh Moore, listed by Strickland on 
the strength of its reproduction in ‘‘Buck Whaley’s Memoirs” (London, 
1906) as “by Stewart”, resembles his work only superficially, and upon 
closer examination revealed the signature “T. Robinson Pinxt. 1808” 
in the upper left hand corner of the canvas. Thomas Robinson (d.1810) 
studied under Romney, but met Stuart in Dublin and may have been 
influenced by him. While viewing the splendid collection of the Earl 
of Normanton, near Southampton, England, I noticed Stuart’s portrait 
of ‘Charles, Earl of Normanton” occupying a conspicuous place over 
a mantle, and inquired for the companion portrait of Jane, Countess 
of Normanton, also listed by Strickland as a Stuart. Brought from what 
must be termed a hiding place, it proved to be a labored painting by an 
unskilled hand, and sensing my disappointment my host remarked that 
he owned four characteristic portraits by Stuart, and, seeing the dif- 
ference, had never been able to fathom why the responsibility for this 
picture of his ancestress was ever put at Stuart’s door. 

A certain percentage of errors is bound to occur even in the work of 
such an able and conscientious scholar as the late Lawrence Park, 
although I am inclined to think that it was rather his implicit confidence 
in the opinions of some of the other students of American portraiture, 
than the occasional failure of his own reactions, that explains most of 
the flaws in his valuable catalogue raisonné of Stuart’s work. Among 
the portraits accepted by Park as belonging to Stuart’s English and Irish 
periods, are twelve which I have had the opportunity of examining 
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within the last few years, and which, in my opinion, are decidedly not 
Stuart’s work. In giving here a list of these portraits, I am prefixing the 
numbers they bear in Park’s descriptive list: 


135. Admiral Sir Robert Calder (plate 85) 
148. Queen Charlotte (pl. 94) 

182. Sir Francis N. P. B. Conyngham 

223. James Massy Dawson (pl. 136) 

282. Hon. Thomas Erskine (pl. 170) 

321. George III (pl. 192) 

406. John Willet Hood 

485. Rt. Hon. Heneage Legge 

644. Charles Pinckney 

758. Richard Brinsley Sheridan (after Reynolds) 
888. John Watts, Sr. (pl. 557) 

g03. Mrs. Luke White and her son (pl. 568) 


Of these, the much reduced copy after Reynolds’ large portrait of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan has been ascribed to Stuart for reasons that 
elude detection. The canvas has been relined, and the new stretcher 
bears this legend, written in ink: ‘Portrait of Richd. B. Sheridan by 
Gilbert Stuart”. The painting itself appears partially overcleaned and 
retouched, and those parts that are left in their original condition do 
not show the earmarks of Stuart’s work, for he never used a heavy 
blackish-brown for shadows in the features, and his treatment of pow- 
dered hair was very different. The painting, in my opinion, is one of the 
countless copies which art students and professional copyists all over 
the world have been producing for centuries, either as part of their 
training or for a livelihood, and it is idle and pointless to speculate on 
the authorship of this particular picture. 

That the double-portrait of Mrs. Luke White and her small son (No. 
903) is a copy, of unknown origin, after Stuart’s unfinished picture of 
the same subjects (Park, No. 904, plate 569) seems to me, for technical 
reasons, an undebatably clear case. The remaining ten portraits in the 
above list are, I have not the least doubt, the productions of some of 
the many minor painters of the period. Their identity could perhaps be 
established through research work in England and Ireland, though the 
lack of quality, particularly noticeable in the portraits of Sir Francis 
N.P.B. Conyngham, James Massy Dawson, and Heneage Legge, really 


would not warrant the effort. 
Other cases in need of scrutiny are No. 514 ‘Sir Alexander Macken- 
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zie’; No. 394, oil miniature of “John Henderson”’ (plate 239); and No. 
654 “Portrait of a Gentleman” (called Admiral Barrymore). These por- 
traits I know only from photographs, but I can see little or nothing in 
them that suggests Stuart. Regarding another eight English and Irish 
portraits, listed and in a few cases also reproduced in Park, I have 
doubts, but as I am familiar only with their photographs, I do not want 
to express an opinion without seeing the paintings. 

Six portraits, owned by Mr. T. B. Ponsonby, of Kilcooley Abbey, 
Ireland, are mentioned in Park as having been listed by Strickland as 
Stuart’s work. Whether or not the attributions are correct, remains an 
open question, as up to the present the paintings have not been seen 
by any competent critic, and have never been photographed. The same 
applies to the portrait of ‘““Viscount de Vesci” (Park, No. 241). 

For the last five years it has been one of my efforts to try and eliminate 
from the various lists of Stuart portraits those which, in my opinion, 
have been mistakenly attributed to him. The gaps resulting from this 
expurgation may reach the total of about one hundred, but they will 
be at least partly filled by unrecorded portraits that are intermittently 
coming to light. Up to the present I have examined and collected data 
on thirty-eight such newly discovered portraits which can be accepted 
as Stuart’s work. Four of these were reproduced in ‘‘Art in America”’ 
for December, 1932, and in my present article I want to deal with six 
characteristic examples from his Irish period, previously unrecorded. 

When Stuart reached Dublin, it evidently had become the fashion to 
paint oval pictures or at least to frame rectangular paintings with a 
mat and an oval opening. For this reason we find more portraits with a 
feigned oval, the spandrels usually showing only the priming or a light 
underpaint, from Stuart’s Irish than from his English or American 
periods. All six portraits I am mentioning here are painted in such a 
manner. 

The portrait of “Edward Michael Pakenham, second Baron Longford” 
(1743-1792) is on a basketweave canvas of the standard size, twenty- 
five by thirty inches. The subject entered the navy at an early age and 
became a post captain in 1766. He married, in 1768, Catherine, daughter 
of Hercules Longford Rowley, Esq., and his wife Elizabeth, Viscountess 
Longford, and their seat was Pakenham Hall, county Westmeath. 
Stuart painted him in his Royal Navy uniform, against a turbulent sky, 
and while it is one of his more perfunctory performances, it is done with 
the usual simplicity and boldness. 

According to Mason, Stuart painted in Dublin a portrait of ‘Lord 
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Farnham”’, whom Park assumed to be Barry Maxwell; third Baron and 
first Earl of Farnham (d.1800), and he listed such a picture, tentatively, 
under No. 292. This portrait I have been unable to trace, and the 
present Earl of Farnham has never heard of a Stuart portrait of Barry 
Maxwell. A descendant in America, however, owns a portrait of the 
son of Barry Maxwell, John James (1760-1823), who became fourth 
Baron and second Earl of Farnham, and this is a very characteristic 
Stuart, in general style very much like the portraits of Alexander James 
Dallas and William Patterson. The painting, on a basketweave canvas, 
measures twenty-four by thirty inches, and is somewhat in need of 
cleaning. The young Earl has blue eyes and powdered hair, wears a 
dark blue coat with gilt buttons, and is set against a dark tonal back- 
ground. He appears to be rather conscious of his social position, as a 
certain hauteur in his expression can perhaps be interpreted, while at 
the same time his large ruddy nose and flushed cheeks suggest interest 
in rich food and conviviality. Stuart, however, managed to produce a 
portrait of grace and dignity. Mr. Charles B. Fox, who inherited this 
portrait, owns a companion portrait of the Countess of Farnham, born 
Grace Cuffe, who died in 1856, but while family tradition claims Stuart 
as the painter, it is not by him. 

The portraits of Mr. and Mrs. William George Digges La Touche 
were discovered in Ireland a few years ago. Both are typical Stuart’s, 
twenty-five by thirty, on twill canvas. William La Touche (1746-1803) 
was of Huguenot descent and for many years held the post of British 
Resident to Bassorah, Asia. He returned to England in 1784, soon after- 
wards married Grace, daughter of John Puget, a prominent London 
banker, and became a partner in the La Touche bank in Dublin. While 
in Asia, he collected old manuscripts, and this valuable collection is 
now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. Stuart’s portrait shows 
La Touche at half length, turned to the left, and with his brown eyes 
directed at the spectator. His hair is powdered, and he wears a loose 
white cravat, and a dark blue coat with lapels striped in blue and yellow. 
The background is one of dark brown foliage, with a cloudy sky at the 
left, over a rather high horizon line. The portrait of Mrs. La Touche is 
much the more attractive of the two, as Stuart has made the best of her 
sad and uncurious brown eyes and her placid expression. Her abundant 
hair is powdered, and the pale gold color of her dress is chilled against 
the grey-blue of a kerchief and wide belt. Her fishu and scarf are a filmy 
white, this whole delicate and tasteful color scheme being contrasted 
by a sombre mass of foliage and the glimpse of a blue sky with pinkish- 
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white clouds over a low and dark horizon. The picture impresses me as 
a very fine example of Stuart’s work in Ireland, and it is a question of 
individual taste whether to prefer or to subordinate it to the portrait 
of her countrywoman, mentioned in the next paragraph. 

This portrait of “‘Elizabeth, Marchioness of Waterford”’ (twill canvas, 
twenty-five by thirty inches) is a painting of exceptional artistic merit 
and charm. That Stuart had painted George, second Earl of Tyrone 
and first Marquis of Waterford, was known (see Park, No. 883, and 
plate 552), but a few years ago another strikingly similar Stuart portrait 
of the Marquis, and a companion portrait of the Marchioness came to 
light. The latter was Elizabeth Monck (1743-1816), a daughter of Henry 
and Elizabeth Monck, of Charleville, Golden Hill, Hampstead, Middle- 
sex, and it is interesting to compare the artist’s sensitive characterization 
with the flippant remarks, written by a Mrs. Delaney in 1765: ‘‘Miss 
Monck is to be married to the Earl of Tyrone, a man of more intrinsic 
worth than he appears to be, and she is much commended for good 
nature and not wanting sense, among her acquaintances; no beauty 
between them, but very good fortune.” Undoubtedly her refined and 
delicately moulded homeliness would appear simply as homeliness to an 
average acquaintance and observer, but Stuart has caught something 
in the personality that flushes through and counteracts this plainness. 
There is a keen and responsive intelligence, a delicate sense of humor, 
and an entire lack of self-consciousness that must have given this lady a 
much more charming presence than the handsome effrontery of many a 
contemporary beauty. Stuart seemed to delight in bringing out from be- 
hind the features something more intimate and real than the average 
observer is able to detect, and he sometimes covers uninteresting features 
with a witchery of expression. It is for this reason that the portrait of the 
Marchioness of Waterford shows perhaps more of her winsomeness 
of mind than she herself was able to convey to her contemporaries. 
In placing the figure squarely to the front, Stuart departed from his 
usual formula, and among his many portraits there are not more than 
about twenty in which he employed this arrangement, of which John 
Trumbull was altogether too fond. It is also interesting to notice how 
often Stuart’s use of color seems to harmonize with his characterization. 
In this case, the subject’s pinkish-plum colored dress gives an exquisite 
liveliness to the painting, complementing her subtly vivid face. 

Most of the British portrait painters, in an effort to magnify the 
importance and elegance of a social order, and to identify the subject 
as a part of this scheme of things, not infrequently reduced the sitter to 
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a symbol, and he or she became as artificial and monotonous as the 
marble column, the park-like vista, or the floating scarf or glittering 
sword hilt. Though Stuart adhered, to a certain extent, to this formula 
of setting and accessories, there is in his work very often a mere deft 
suggestion of elegant and luxurious surroundings, a sketchily brushed 
in bough against a dim horizon line of turf, a crisp flutter of lace about 
the shoulders or at the throat, — and his rich colors are usually re- 
strained, like a glint of light in old wine. The sitter, not so much the 
flesh and blood, but the person behind it, was brought into relief, and 
appears as much of an individual to-day, in spite of the surroundings 
of another age, as if you were looking into the face of a living human 
being. There were, of course, exceptions to this treatment, but only 
when the subject himself was a mere pattern in the tapestry of British 
or American society. Studying the creations of this highly gifted artist, 
one soon becomes aware of the masterfulness of his characterization, of 
the almost dewy freshness of his technique, which even in his finished 
portraits has much of the vitality of a first sketch, and of that strange, per- 
fectly definite casualness, that is the wonder and defeat of his imitators. 


FRANCESCO BENAGLIO 
By Evetyn SANDBERG VAVALA 


Florence, Italy 


The study of Veronese painting, considered as a minor adventure in 
respect to the classic paths of investigation, which have led up to a 
tolerably clear definition of the development of the major schools — 
Florence, Siena or Venice, has yet scope for all the typical emotions 
and experiences, which such enquiries offer to the curious minded. 
Nothing could be more unexciting than the placid Veronese Tvrecento, 
where uniformity and a certain bland prettiness and winsomeness 
scarcely compensate for an inner poverty of spirit (we must here make 
an exception for Altichiero), a total preoccupation with externals, and 
a marked technical inferiority. Its timid grace soon blossoms out, how- 
ever, into a more than usually charming version of the Gothic, almost 
exotic in its intensity; for the Gothic of Verona is indeed the purest 
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lic. 1. Francesco BENAGLIO: TRIPTYCH OF 1462 


San Bernardino, Verona 





Fic. 2. Francesco BENAGLIO: MADONNA AND SAINTS 


Academy, Venice 








Gothic of Italy. The undoubted fascination of Stefano da Verona is 
somewhat diminished by the cheap sentimentality and slovenly tech- 
nique of his minor contemporaries and imitators; but this movement 
is after all but the prelude to a great achievement, — the work of Pisan- 
ello, Veronese in education and in spirit but Italian in quality and im- 
portance, whose painting has, as it were, precipitated in an eternal 
loveliness an art in process of dissolution, or rather of transformation 
— the dissolving Gothic, the Renaissance in its moment of formation, 
in its earliest and purest of aspects. What Masolino and even Uccello 
were in Florence, what Gentile in Umbria, that was Pisanello for Verona 
and for North Italy. But indeed his very quality removes him beyond 
the local limitations of his city. His successor is to be sought for in 
Jacopo Bellini, — in Padua and Venice and not Verona. And now on 
the morrow of this most brilliant of Veronese episodes follows a period 
of doubt and indecision, which lasts almost a quarter of a century. 
Pisanello ushers in the youthful Renaissance as pure and virginal as a 
tender maiden. We find her matronly, full-blown and almost buxom 
in the last decades of the century under the numerous group of full 
Renaissance painters at Verona, — Domenico and Francesco Morone, 
Girolamo dai Libri, Liberale, Cavazzola etc. But where is the intermediate 
phase of her development, the mature yet still fresh Renaissance in her 
prime, fully equipped for achievement but not yet over-facile, — the 
phase of major significance in the greater art centres? At Verona this 
moment is curiously empty and vague, or at least it so seems to us, 
whether as a result of our ignorance, or of a more than usual oblitera- 
tion of the tracks of evolution, or of a real developmental hiatus. From 
the passing of Pisanello the full expansion of the later Veronese group, 
what was happening, — artistically speaking, on the banks of the Adige? 

One event at least we can indicate with precision and recognize as 
capital, — the painting in 1457, or thereabouts, of the great altarpiece 
of San Zeno by Andrea Mantegna. Pisanello was dead but a couple of 
years, and the interval of vagueness and emptiness resolves itself then 
into the interval required for the new stimulus to act, for the ferment 
to produce its results. The Renaissance at Verona is almost exclusively 
Mantegnesque, until it acquires its full local individuality, until, in 
acquiring it, the Veronese School reinstates itself, as in its undistin- 
guished yet pleasant Trecento, as a flourishing minor school with robust 
but not preeminent character. In Pisanello this school had touched for 
a brief moment true artistic greatness. The pause which follows him is 
all too surely a sign of inner sterility; and the period of superimposed 
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Mantegnism which follows can only be interpreted as an eclecticism 
resultant from an intrinsic poverty, startled into envy and activity by 
the sudden reverberation of a rich personality, by the startling promul- 
gation of a new artistic doctrine. 

The interval in question, which corresponds roughly to the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century, includes the activities of Francesco 
Benaglio and the mysterious ‘‘Pittori del Cespo di Garofano,” and to the 
opening phases of Domenico Morone and Francesco Bonsignori. The 
last named stands apart from our investigation, since his work is fairly 
well-defined in its character, drawing as it does its Mantegnism from 
two successive sources — the Pala of San Zeno and Mantegna’s work 
at Mantua. We shall deal with certain works hitherto attributed to 
each of the three other painters enumerated, though our object is more 
restricted, — to offer a provisional estimate of the output of the first 
of them, of Francesco Benaglio, whose importance has been, we plead, 
somewhat diminished by recent criticism. 

In the latest edition of Mr. Berenson’s Lists, for example Francesco 
Benaglio is accredited with only four paintings, and of these four, one 
is documentarily authenticated (the Altarpiece of 1462 in S. Bernardino 
at Verona, (Fig. 1)! hitherto the only base for attributions) and two are 
inserted with points of interrogations. In 1925 when he wrote his not- 
able essay on “‘Nine Paintings in search of an Attribution’? Mr. Berenson 
was even more pessimistic on the subject of Benaglio, and declared that 
he could give nothing to him with confidence but the said work at 
Verona. His reconstruction of Domenico Morone in the above-men- 
tioned essay is copious, and various — so much so that it has been felt 
by subsequent students — (notably Dr. Wittkower? whose careful 
study on a group of Veronese Renascimentalists is worthy of a con- 
siderable elogium) that there is need for some revision. We are mainly 
concerned in the present essay with certain pictures taken for granted 
in Mr. Berenson’s article, and not with the group which called it forth, 
though we feel it a duty to confess in passing that we are unable to agree 
with the results of his interesting — overwhelmingly interesting — 
piece of detective work, and that we acknowledge the opinion of Ven- 


‘Italian Painters of the Renaissance. Oxford, 1932, p. 75. The two paintings with an interrogation 
are a profile of St. Bernardino at Bergamo, which offers but little scope for a certain attribution, 
and the Altarpiece at Venice, of which more below. The only remaining and unqualified attribution 
is the half-length, No. 215 in the Johnson Collection at Philadelphia, (see reproduction in catalogue). 

“Nove pitture in cerca di un’attribuzione” Dedalo 1925, p. 601, p. 688 and p. 745. Reprinted in 
English in the volume entitled Three Essays in Method, Oxford 1927. All pictures referred to in the 
present article find reproduction in this essay unless the contrary is noted. 

eee ni R. Studien zur Geschichte der Malerei in Verona in Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft 1924/5, 
vol. 1. p. 269. 
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turi,’ and of Suida® that Agnolo degli Erri is the probable author of the 
Nine Pictures and others akin as the best solution hitherto offered of 
the problem, which has earned all our gratitude for serving as a pretext 
for one of the most brilliant essays in the annals of modern art criticism. 

The crux of our present problem, which is happily less extensive and 
less elusive, is the little Madonna del Ventaglio, (Fig. 4) No. 350° in the 
Museum at Verona, given officially and by all critics except Mr. Berenson 
to Francesco Benaglio. It is related on the one hand to a group of Madon- 
na pictures which Mr. Berenson gave unhesitatingly to Morone in 1925, 
and on the other hand, as he even then admitted, to the above-men- 
tioned Triptych of San Bernardino by Benaglio. The group in question 
consists of the Widener, (Fig. 7) André, (Fig. 8) Chalandon, (Fig. 9) 
and Lovere (Fig. 10) half-lengths to which we can now add (and it is 
indeed tentatively included by Mr. Berenson in the Lists) a fifth picture 
from, the Museo Correr at Venice, (Fig. 11) — a group defined by Mr. 
Berenson as both weaker and more poetic than the other works of 
Morone, and chronologically assigned by him to the period of c. 1480 
and the influence and inspiration of Giovanni Bellini immediately 
anterior to and leading up to Morone’s signed and dated picture of 1484 
at Berlin. 

The group as a group is unassailable, and unassailable its affinities on 
the one hand to the Madonna del Ventaglio and on the other to the 
Berlin Madonna (Fig. 5). Where we part issue is in the dating of the 
group, in the assessment of the influence behind it, and in the exact 
valuation of these affinities. The fact that by all accounts Benaglio was 
Morone’s probable master introduces a factor of uncertainty. It is not 
difficult to form a series of all the items in question (and the formation 
of such series is almost the whole duty of art criticism), but there re- 
mains place for differences of interpretation as to where the master’s 
handiwork ceases and where that of the disciple makes its appearance, 
—a matter of less vital importance, but still interesting. 

We feel that when Mr. Berenson hung the links of his sequence be- 
tween the Madonna del Ventaglio and the Madonna at Berlin, and found 
it homogeneous, he did violence to a still more cogent relationship — 
that of the Madonna del Ventaglio to the Triptych of San Bernardino. Yet 
if it be admitted that the Madonna del Ventaglio belongs to Benaglio we 
are faced with the obvious dilemma that not all the successive links in the 


{Venturi, Adolfo. Studi dal Vero (Milan 1927) p. 137. 

‘Suida, Wilhelm. Belvedere, 1929. p. 255. 

6Crowe and Cavalcaselle. A History of Painting in Nort Italy. London, 1912, vol. ii, p. 170, note. 
Venturi, Adolfo. Storia dell’Arte Italiana vol. vii, Part. 3. pp. 444-5. 
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chain can be passed over with her to the older master, since the last 
link of all is a signed picture by his pupil Domenico. Where then can 
we draw our line of demarcation; where find our limit between the two 
personalities? Our answer is: Immediately before this last link. For us, 
the Madonna of Berlin is Domenico’s first and only part in the whole 
series — his maiden performance in which he betrays his discipleship, 
his hitherto isolated early (yet not so early counting by actual years) 
production, revealing a phase to which no other of the vastly reduced 
oeuvre with which we propose to leave him, in any way belongs. The re- 
lation of the Berlin Madonna to the later and better-known phase of 
Domenico is undeniable, (see Fig. 5 and 6) and is, we maintain, more 
decisive than that which relates it to the group which we now claim for 
Benaglio, but it is in fact an isolated phenomenon in Domenico’s evolu- 
tion, which we may briefly recapitulate before passing to our more ex- 
plicit purpose of investigating that of Benaglio. 

Born in 1442, Domenico has left us the Berlin Madonna of 1484 
(Fig. 5); the famous Battle Scene at Mantua of 1494 with its kindred 
pictures in the National Gallery. Then much later we find him, mature 
and even decadent in 1502 from the almost rustic affreschi of Paladon’ 
and in 1503 from the rather coarse and blatant decoration of the Library 
of San Bernardino at Verona, where we suspect a liberal assistance 
from his juniors. Around these last fixed points we can group a small 
number of exceedingly homogeneous productions; — the little Madonna 
with a Pieta above once belonging to Aldo Noseda, the Stuttgart Madon- 
na with the two Saints Catherine,’ and a similar group recently on the 
Paris market, the little Madonna of Verona,’ the St. John of Bergamo,!° 
and, perhaps slightly earlier, the predella of San Biagio at Vicenza, 
which figured in the recent London exhibition. Domenico as we see 
him in this group is already typical of the full Renaissance at Verona. 
Bluff, hearty, pleasant, and not a little coarse-fibred, his art leads har- 
moniously into that of his pupil Girolamo dai Libri (the transition 
being almost imperceptible between Domenico’s small Madonna at 
Verona (Fig. 6), long given to Girolamo and Girolamo’s early Nativ- 
ity;!! and perhaps less obviously because of a major temperamental 
difference, into that of his son Francesco, whom it seems, had perhaps 
a finer spiritual equipment than his father. Domenico, in this restricted 

7See Simeoni, in Madonna Verona, 1909 p. 67, with reproduction. 
8Not reproduced in Mr. Berenson’s article but see Wittkower, op. cit. Fig. 7. 
9Mr. Berenson still gives this to Girolamo dai Libri (op. cit. p. 259). (Also Venturi op. cit. vol. 


vii. part. 4. p. 791. The new attribution is due to Wittkower (op. cit. Fig. 3). 
1Also assigned to Girolamo dai Libri by Mr. Berenson (op. cit. p. 258). This attribution is also 


due to Wittkower (op. cit. Fig. 6.) 
See Venturi, A. op. cit. vol. vii, part. 4, p. 791. 
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definition, enters scarcely at all into the period we investigate, and is 
less Mantegnesque than he has hitherto been estimated.’ Let us return 
to Benaglio and the group Widener, Lovere, Correr, André and Chalan- 
don, which we have hitherto arbitrarily severed from Domenico, with- 
out attempting to engraft it on the stem of the older master. 

Benaglio’s birth in 1432, the painting of his Triptych for San Bernar- 
dino thirty years later, an unsavoury episode ending in imprisonment 
in 14751, and the fact that he was dead by 1492 are the scant chronolog- 
ical data on which we can rely. In 1462, under the immediate impression 
of Mantegna’s epoch-making work at San Zeno he was as thoroughly 
and as devotedly Mantegnesque as a painter with an inferior mental 
equipment and a totally different artistic education could be. His youth- 
ful, or perhaps provincial, inexpertness is to be measured in the jarring 
disproportion between the ardent St. Bernardino and the rest of the 
central figures (Fig. 1). Close to the Triptych, on one side, or the other, 
comes the Madonna del Ventaglio (Fig. 4), in which there are obvious 
points of contact (types of Child and of Mother, the sheer red cliffs 
of the background with their crowning of stubble and scattered bushes, 
the neat hard clouds in a terse sky, the arrangement of the Virgin’s 
drapery, mantle and veil, over her rounded cranium). 

Another altarpiece of similar dimensions and pretensions was usually 
accredited to Benaglio —I refer to the altarpiece at Venice (No. 617) 
(Fig. 2). Mr. Berenson has wavered in his attribution. He almost denies 
it in 1925, and reinserts it with a question in 1932. A still more deter- 
mined denial is that of Roberto Longhi,'* who assigns it instead to 
Gentile Bellini with the help of Giovanni. We believe that the older 
opinion is the right one,'® and that we have here a work of Benaglio 
in which the inspiration of Mantegna is still predominant, and in which 
he has to some extent freed himself from juvenile crudenesses — only 
to betray (and especially in the two outermost Saints) a characteristic 
coarseness of fibre, which is part of his local inheritance. To the in- 
fluence of Mantegna there may be perhaps added a knowledge of the 


We have referred to the majority of Mr. Berenson’s attributions in the article under discussion. 
Others which we cannot accept are:—Holy Family at Altenburg, Purification at Chaalis, Crucifixion 
in the Nicholson Collection, The Baptism and Feast of Herod on the market. 

From the new list (op. cit. p. 376) we find fully characteristic of Domenico the two Saints at Vicenza 
(No. 41) but cannot accept the attribution of the small Madonna with a Donor (No. 816 at Verona). 
The group which we think should be referred to Agnolo degli Erri includes besides the series at 
the Estense and that referring to St. Thomas Aquinas, the above-mentioned picture at Briinn, 
a scene of St. Dominic at the Metropolitan Museum. With Wittkower’s attributions we are mainly 
in agreement, and except of course the Madonnas at the Jacquemont-André and at Lovere, which 
Wittkower retains for Domenico, while he inconsistently refects the companion picture at the Correr. 

13See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit. vol. ii, p. 168 note. 

M4In Vita Artistica 1927 p. 134. 

Its adherents include:—Venturi, Fiocco, etc. 
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early Bellini, still however in their Mantegnesque phases. A character- 
istic, present in the two pictures at Verona, comes here into greater 
prominence:—the artist’s love for fine and dignified architectural setting. 
His figures, if homely or awkward, move in a world of glowing marble 
and tessellated pavement, a world of daintily-worked pilasters and noble 
architraves. He is happiest in laying in the architectural skeleton of his 
picture, and even when, as in the Madonna del Ventaglio he aims at an 
intimate group — he cannot resist the temptation to esconce it in a 
delicately veined marble window frame — more elaborate, and more 
effective than the rigid figures it contains. With the Venetian altarpiece 
follows harmoniously, as Mr. Berenson pointed out in his catalogue, 
a half-length in the Johnson collection, again elaborately inset in a 
Renaissance window frame. The question arises: — are these two pic- 
tures at Venice and Philadelphia the fruit of a ripening Mantegnism 
or are they earlier than the works at Verona? The former solution is 
obviously indicated and we can, I think, now endorse it with new author- 
ity, for another signed and dated panel has come to light, recently in 
the possession of Dr. Ramond Van Marle at Perugia (Fig. 3), and given 
by him to the Italian Government. This new triptych, with its date of 
1480, is relatively a late work. We are therefore in a position to establish 
a direction of progression between 1462 and 1480, and the works which 
we insert into the interval should be, roughly speaking, intermediate 
in tendency. 

On the whole there is surprisingly little difference in the new perform- 
ance. The setting is less elaborate and betrays the same spirit. The Virgin 
is incredibly similar to that at Verona. In the saints we have a more 
marked mannerism and affectation, still fundamentally Mantegnesque; 
and they are notably near, though of a superior quality, to those de- 
picted in the better paintings of the series assigned to the “‘Pittori del 
Cespo di Garofano”. A somewhat lower horizon, the absence of tor- 
mented rock-forms, a certain general loosening of the structure — this 
is Benaglio in 1480. 

How does this new datum react on our chronological verdict for the 
altarpiece at Venice and the dependent half-length in the Johnson 
collection? In the first place the Venice picture is clearly nearer to the 
work of 1480 than to that of 1462, and on the whole intermediate in its 
vertical drapery lines. We should be inclined to place it tentatively in 
the 70’s. Still another signed picture, unfortunately undated, has made 
its appearance recently on the London art market. We have here an 
effigy of St. Jerome with his Crucifix (Fig. 12), silhouetted in the narrow 
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opening of a lofty window frame which gives forth as the look-out win- 
dow of some towering campanile over a low-spreading landscape under 
the usual cloud-barred sky. The type recurs more fully humanized in two 
of the altarpieces. The crude characterization sends us back to the works 
at Verona, where indeed we can point out in the St. Andrew at the 
entrance to the Pellegrini Chapel in Sant’Anastasia a similar concep- 
tion. The St. Andrew and St. John the Evangelist here illustrated 
(Fig. 13 and 14), are two of four saints frescoed on the entry arch of 
this chapel,'® works we believe of Benaglio in a period not very distant 
from the painting of the altarpiece at San Bernardino.” 

It remains still to suggest a chronological position for the group which 
provided our point of departure. They link on to the triptych of San 
Bernardino through the little Madonna del Ventaglio, but certain clear 
differences divide them. In the first place only one out of the five (the 
Chalandon Madonna) (Fig. 9) has an architectural setting (and here we 
can obtain in passing a supporting factor for our theory of authorship; 
for this setting is very closely akin to that of the signed St. Jerome 
(Fig. 12), and a similarly displayed cartello perhaps gave us the answer 
to the riddle we attempt to solve by our halting logic). The festoon in 
this picture is an obvious Paduanism, — but not necessarily derived 
from Mantegna. In the second place the landscapes of three pictures, 
Chalandon (Fig. 9), Correr (Fig. 11) and Lovere (Fig. 10), are low swell- 
ing and rounded, quite unlike in character to those glimpsed between 
the figures at San Bernardino, or that of the Madonna del Ventaglio. 
Yet this contrast need only point to a different phase and does not neces- 
sitate a different author, for the Widener landscape (Fig. 7), contains 
the typical cliff and bushes, and both it and the Chalandon have the 
characteristic cloud-bars. 

The hands in the Correr, Chalandon, and André pictures are extra- 
ordinarily clumsy, with a puffy back, suddenly swelling from a wrist 
indicated by a mere wrinkle of flesh. At Lovere and in the Widener 
Madonna the forms are longer, slenderer and somewhat inarticulate, 
as is the case in almost all the pictures of Benaglio outside the group in 


16Mr. Berenson assigns these frescoes (op. cit. p. 204) to Francesco dai Libri alias Pittori del Cespo 
di sal Crowe and Cavalcaselle (op. cit. loc. cit.) gave them long ago and as we think rightly 
to Benaglio. 

"There are very few other attributions to Benaglio which need discussion. That of four Saints 
(two full-length and two half-length) in the Museum at Verona, traditional rather than circumstan- 
tial, cannot be accepted; and that of all or part of the frescoes in the Cappella Lavagnoli in Sant’- 
Anastasia seems also without any stylistic foundation. A Crucifixion reproduced in the Sale Cat- 
alogue of the Kann Collection (No. 46) as by Domenico Morone, might possibly, to judge from the 
background, be by Benaglio; and I have long wondered if the set of six Triumphs, of which two 
were once in Lord Lee’s collection could not be a work of his under direct inspiration by Mantegna. 
Unfortunately we have no such work on a small ‘predella’ scale, which can serve as a base for at- 
tributions of this type. 
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question,—the hand of the Madonna del Ventaglio alone agreeing with 
the trio above mentioned. 

Given these variations within a group so strikingly homogeneous 
as to yield no possibility for subdivision, we use the links afforded 
to consolidate our theory that this is indeed Benaglio, and face at 
last the ultimate difficulty as to when and why he did them, under 
what circumstances, what inspiration. It is obvious that we have here 
no trace of that all-powerful Mantegnism: — which directed his sub- 
sequent evolution from 1462 to 1480. Nor do we feel that Mr. Berenson’s 
interpretation that the pictures are the outcome of a Bellinesque con- 
ception is justified. One of them (the Widener) was long ago given to 
Piero della Francesca — a baptism less ridiculous than at first sight 
appears. There is indeed a certain largeness, a certain impassivity, a 
vein of grandeur imperfectly expressed, which carries us away to the 
rarified atmosphere of a Piero della Francesca — and still more to Fer- 
rara, and to Padua. Another picture (that in the Musée André) was 
(or is?) accredited by Venturi to Cristoforo da Lendimara, and indeed 
its charming background of a sun-bathed piazza could be a deserted 
square in Ferrara. The inspiration we feel is neither Bellinesque nor 
explicitly Mantegnesque except as far as Mantegna is himself the out- 
come of the early school at Padua. It goes towards Piero and Cossa, 
and may have been the result of some journey to Ferrara, some contact 
with Ferrarese masters in the fermenting milieu of Padua, or even the 
reaction of a Veronese mind to the Paduan doctrine. (And to a thought- 
ful student such a reaction might well be surprising — given the utter 
incongruity of the two local mentalities.) Of this theory we can offer no 
supporting evidence, but the question of the dating is simpler. Given 
the dated work of 1480 it is clear what was Benaglio’s tendential direc- 
tion after the all important moment of 1462 when he reflected Mantegna 
so faithfully; — a continued if enfeebled fidelity to his great model ter- 
minating near the Pittori del Cespo di Garofano. Obviously then we can- 
not crowd into the few years of old age between 1480 and 1492 (and we 
do not know exactly when he died) this astonishing group of Madonna 
pictures. Nor can we conceivably insert them between 1462 and 1480. 
We are left with the inevitable conclusion then, that these pictures, 
astonishingly impressive for all their crudity, were the product of Ben- 
aglio’s youthful period, before the indelible impression of Mantegna’s 
masterpiece converted him to becoming its imperfect echo, and that his 
education was extra-Veronese. Eventually at the end of his trajectory he 
returned, as is usual, to slight reminiscences of an abandoned past. The 
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Child of the Triptych of 1480 (Fig. 3) recalls distinctly the Widener babe 
(Fig. 7); the St. Catherine (Fig. 3), with the downcast eyes of the earlier 
Madonna series. The noble demeanour of the Virgin at Venice (Fig. 2) 
is also close to that of her early predecessors. 

There remains one point to be met, and it is, we confess, a thorny 
one; — the fact that Domenico Morone’s signed Madonna of 1484 
reflects Benaglio in his pre-Mantegnesque phase, and not as would be 
perhaps more natural in his contemporary tendencies. The relative 
isolation of this work in Domenico’s oeuvre is a very serious difficulty. 
But Benaglio’s ten years of precedence seem all too little to allow of a 
strict dependence of pupil on master. Domenico’s own temperament 
may have unfitted him to receive a Mantegnesque education even at 
second hand. In the case of this Berlin Madonna we admit a Bellinesque 
inspiration which is as obvious as its formal borrowings from the 
Widener, Correr, André, Lovere group. These borrowings, more super- 
ficial than fundamental, are linked to the low-placed landscape (in itself 
really very different and individual) and in the type of Child, which finds 
its nearest relative however amongst the works of Benaglio, precisely 
in the Madonna of the Ventaglio which is probably after the work of 
1462, and therefore chronologically nearer to a time when Domenico 
could feasibly have stood in a relation of discipleship to Benaglio. 

We do not feel that the present hypothesis resolves all the difficulties 
involved. A third possible solution would be the assignation of the 
“Ferrara-Paduan” group to a third master, unknown, from whose art 
sprang that of both Benaglio and Morone. But this is the way of cow- 
ardice and of begging conclusions. Let us rather face the issue with 
boldness, and, availing ourselves of such confirmatory matter as the 
coincidence of the setting in the Chalandon picture with that of the 
signed St. Jerome, and other like details, propose as a working hypothesis 
that Benaglio is the author of these Madonnas, whose fascination and 
importance set them —in my estimation — above all else that was 
produced in Verona in the Quattrocento after the death of Pisanello. 





LORD DUVEEN OF MILLBANK 


His elevation to the peerage, as Lord Duveen of Millbank, in recogni- 
tion of many benefactions to the artistic institutions of England, is a 
cause of sincere satisfaction to the many collectors in this country who 
have profited by Joseph Duveen’s wise policy of specializing in the pur- 
chase and sale of real masterpieces of art. In almost every great private 
collection of paintings in the United States one or more of the finest 
canvases have come from the firm over which he presides, and some, 
like that of the late Henry E. Huntington, were practically assembled in 
their entirety by him. They are a monument to his sagacity and to his 
taste, as well as a monument to their owners as collectors. 

Lord Duveen stands out as a great merchant prince at a time con- 
spicuous for its development of new and higher ideals of business 
integrity. 

This magazine owes much to his interest and encouragement and 
material assistance during the trying years of the World War as well as 
later, and to several university and public Museums in America he has 
made rare gifts. In him connoisseurship and trade in the field of art 
finds recognition in a higher degree than it has enjoyed in the past. 
All who are concerned in any way with the development of artistic 
appreciation will join in congratulating him upon a well merited dis- 
tinction and this token of Royal favor. 
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GAINSBOROUGH STUDIES 


WueEn Dip GAINSBOROUGH SETTLE IN [PswICcH? 
By WALTER HEIL 


Detroit, Mich. 


There is no lack of books on Thomas Gainsborough. Almost from 
the day of his death has the great artist been the subject of the literary 
efforts of numerous of his countrymen. True, most of these do not go 
beyond giving a more or less elaborate account of his life, adorned with 
many amusing anecdotes about the painter as well as his friends and 
illustrious sitters, and scarcely concern themselves with such problems 
as the origin and development of his style, the connection of his art 
with that of his predecessors and contemporaries or, altogether, his 
significance within the national and international history of art. True, 
furthermore, the source material on the artist is not all too abundant, 
so that most of these writers had to copy from each other, depending 
mainly on two early “lives” of Gainsborough, that by Philip Thicknesse, 
the friend of the painter (published in 1788, the year of his death), and 
that by George W. Fulcher, who wrote the first serious biography con- 
taining also a very valuable catalogue of his works (published 1856). 

Nevertheless, we can safely say that the essential facts of Gains- 
borough’s life are quite well known to us, all the more as in recent years 
the diligent researches carried on by William T. Whitley and other 
English scholars have been successful in opening up some hitherto 
neglected channels of information and thus throwing new light on some 
lesser known phases of his career. Whitley especially was able to solve 
a good many important problems, particularly with regard to the 
artist’s last period in London. 

Whitley’s book on Gainsborough! is, indeed, by far the most complete 
and most reliable account we have of the life of the artist, and it is 
hardly likely that the facts therein related will ever be considerably 
augmented or subjected to essential corrections. A few more letters by 
the artist may be discovered or the dates of some of his pictures estab- 
lished, but this will hardly add anything to our knowledge of his life, 
of whose fundamental events we are, as I said, quite definitely informed. 
There was never any doubt as to the dates of birth and death of the 
painter and the three distinct phases of his artistic career, coinciding 

'William T. Whitley, Thomas Gainsborough, London 1915. 
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with his residence in Ipswich, Bath and finally London. Whitley has 
provided us with the almost exact dates of the moves from Ipswich to 
Bath (autumn 1759) and from Bath to London (about June 1774). He 
has moreover answered the very important controversial question as to 
whose pupil Gainsborough had been, by giving conclusive evidence 
that he was essentially self-taught. 

Among the few problems concerning more significant events in Gains- 
borough’s life, for which Whitley, — no record or circumstantial clue 
being available, — had to find a solution by mere conjecture, is that of 
the date of the painter’s removal from Sudbury, where he had first 
established himself as an artist after his return from London (and his 
marriage) to Ipswich, where he was to gain his first laurels and to build 
the foundations of his artistic success. 

We know that Gainsborough returned from London where he had 
learned the elements of his art, to his native town of Sudbury in or 
about 1746. Inasmuch as it is now established’, that Gainsborough’s 
matriage took place, not, as all the earlier authors relate, in Sudbury, 
but in London on July 15th 1746, it is very likely, that the young couple 
left the capitol soon after the wedding. According to the older biog- 
raphers, they would have stayed in Sudbury only a short time before 
settling in Ipswich, i. e. probably still in 1746. Whitley however is of the 
opinion that the move to Ipswich occurred at a considerable later date. 
Mainly for two reasons. He has found a letter by Gainsborough written 
in 1788 to his friend Bate, the owner of the “Morning Herald”, and 
published by the latter in his paper, in which at the occasion of the sale 
of one of his earliest paintings, (the well known landscape, ‘‘Wood scene, 
Village of Cornard” now in the National Gallery in London,) the artist 
mentions he had painted it “at Sudbury in the year 1748’. From this 
remark Whitley concludes that in 1748 Gainsborough must have still 
been in his home town. He has furthermore discovered an advertise- 
ment in the “Ipswich Journal” from January 1752, in which the house 
subsequently occupied by the painter was offered for rent after June 1st 
of this year. From this fact he deducts that it was not until then that 
Gainsborough moved to Ipswich. 

I doubt this hypothesis, however convincing it may appear from 
these two scanty records. My reasons rest primarily upon the stylistic 
comparison of two authentic pictures by Gainsborough: the self por- 
trait with his wife and daughter in the collection of Sir Philip Sassoon 
and the portrait of his friend the painter, John Joshua Kirby and his 


*James Creig in the “Morning Post”, Oct. 11th 1921. 
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wife in the National Portrait Gallery in London. The date of the self- 
portrait, though not recorded, can be established with fair accuracy. 
We know, that of the master’s two daughters the one, Mary, was born 
in 1748, the other, Margaret, in 1752. From the fact, that there is only one 
child represented, we may conclude that she is Mary the elder daughter 
and from the apparent age of the little girl of about two or three years 
we may further infer, that the painting was not done later than 1751, 
a theory which is corroborated by the very youthful appearance of 
the two parents whose ages were then twenty-four and twenty-one years 
respectively. 

As to the Kirby portrait, we know, that Gainsborough did not meet 
the persons represented until he was in Ipswich. Kirby is recorded as 
living in Ipswich as early as 1745. If, then, we suppose that Gainsborough 
did not move to Ipswich before 1752, it follows that the picture could 
not have been painted before that time. It therefore would be at least 
one or two years later than the self-portrait. 

This assumption, however, is in a most striking disagreement with 
the stylistic evidence of the two works. There can be no doubt that the 
Kirby portrait is the more primitive and therefore the earlier of the two. 
When compared to the self-portrait its composition appears awkward 
and laboured; the position of the figures is stiff and self-conscious; there 
is a lack of clarity as to the spacial disposition of figures and objects; 
thus we are unable to realizewhether the huge tree trunk behind the figures 
stands at a distance of two or ten yards, and the little dog who has put 
one paw on the man’s leg almost seems to hover in the air. Hardly any 
of these objections can be advanced against the other picture, which 
indeed is a masterly performance, although it too is not altogether free 
from the awkwardnesses of a youthful work. It is above all the manner 
of execution which differentiates the two paintings. The treatment of the 
foliage alone — in the self-portrait loosely hatched and already quite 
“‘Gainsboroughish’’, in the Kirby picture on the other hand still petty 
and timid in the endeavor to imitate some Dutch model — proves most 
clearly the greater maturity and consequently the later origin of the 
painting from 1751. I would venture to believe, that there are at least 
two or three years separating the two works. In fact, the handling of 
the foliage in the Kirby portrait shows a strong resemblance to that in 
the above mentioned landscape from 1748 in the National Gallery. 
If, then, the painting was done about that time, it follows that Gains- 
borough must have been in Ipswich as early as 1748/49. The death of 
his father which occurred in 1748 may have been the external reason 
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which caused him to leave his home town and to establish an independ- 
ent household elsewhere. As far as I can see it is not even impossible 
that the older writers may still be right with their statement that he 
had moved to Ipswich immediately after his marriage, all the more as 
this statement might be based on some source hitherto lost. For in the 
letter from 1788 Gainsborough says only, that he had painted “Great 
Cornard Wood” at Sudbury in 1748. This does not absolutely prove 
that he was a resident of Sudbury at that time. Theoretically it is quite 
thinkable, that he would have come from Ipswich to his parents on a 
visit — perhaps during the illness of his father — and would at this 
occasion have taken up and finished a work begun, as he says, when he 
was a mere schoolboy. 

As to the house in Ipswich into which according to Whitley he could 
not have moved before the summer of 1752, there is of course nothing 
to prevent us from assuming that he could have spent the first years of 
his stay in the town in other quarters. Indeed, this hypothesis would be 
supported to a certain extent by the statement to be found with several 
of the older biographers, that the artist when he first arrived at Ipswich 
had taken a house at a rent of six pounds per annum. It is hard to be- 
lieve — even considering the greater purchasing power of money in 
the eighteenth century — that the house discovered by Whitley “‘con- 
sisting of a Hall, two Parlours, a Kitchen, Washhouse, with a Stable, 
good Cellars, and well supplied with Cock Water; five Chambers and 
Garrets with other Conveniences”? should have been available at this 
extremely modest price. The natural conclusion is, that Gainsborough, 
when he came to Ipswich, at first moved into a simple little house* 
and later, in 1752, when he had become more affluent, rented the more 
luxurious house. However that may be, I regard it as certain, that Gains- 
borough’s move to Ipswich took place not much later than 1748, possibly 
even one or two years earlier. 


3Fulcher says, he had lived in Brook Street, and it seems not improbable, that the little brick house 
No. 41 Lower Brook Street which by a local tradition is regarded as the house of the artist really is 
the one in which he spent the first years of his stay in the city. 
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